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LL works of quality must bear a 

price in proportion to the skill, 

A time, expense and risk attending 

| their invention and manufacture. 

‘\I Those things called dear are, 

7) when justly estimated, the 

— | cheapest; they are attended with 

much less profit to the Artist than those which 
everybody calls cheap. 


Beautiful forms and compositions are not made by 


chance, nor can they ever, in any material, be made 
at small expense. 

A composition for cheapness, and not for excellence 
of workmanship, is the most frequent and certain 
cause of the rapid decay and entire destruction of 
arts and manufactures. - —RUSKIN 


In view of the statement that ‘‘ seventy-five per cent 
of our homes are imperfectly heated’’ the above 
seems to us extremely pertinent. Some people think 
the Rounp Oax furnace is dear—It is a great mistake. 


ESTATE OF P. D. BECKWITH 
FRED E. LEE, Manacer 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Makers of Good Goods Only 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Consecrated Lives 


Dedicated to the school-teachers of America, 
a class that does more work, and better work, 
for less pay and fewer honors, than any other 
in the world. 
Being the nineteen hundred 
four Book of Essays by 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


Twenty-five essays printed on Dickinson Hand- 
Made paper, in two colors, bound in limp 
leather, price Two Dollars. 

One hundred copies signed and numbered on 
Japan vellum, bound in three-quarters levant, 
hand tooled, Ten Dollars each. 

















Philistine Convention 


‘C7274 HE Philistine Convention will 
Ser OF take place on August 3, 4, 5 
} and 6. On this occasion there 

will be present some of the 

best and strongest speakers in 

America. There will also be 
daily concerts by performers 
of world-wide repute. Walks afield, trips 
» to the camp, health, recreation and good- 
' cheer! The Annual Dinner of the Ameri- 
' can Academy of Immortals will occur on 
' Saturday, August 6. 

If intending to be present, you better let 
us know by July 25th how many there 
_ will be in your party, and how many days 
» you will be with us, so that accommoda- 





@ tions may be reserved—such as they are. 

















| 4 There will be reduced rates on all trunk- 
| line railroads. For further particulars, you 
» may address inquiries to 


M H McMAHON 
HONEST ROYCROFTER 
East Avrora, New York 
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THE PHALANSTERIE 


Carried on by The Roycrofters 
at East Aurora, N. Y. 
AR ROPE IE 8 RE TR a 8, 


An Inn where the traveler is made 
comfortable—the place is complete 
without being lavish: steam heat, 
running water, Turkish baths, elec- 
tric lights, chapel, physician, mu- 
sic room, library, ballroom, potato 
patch and wood-pile. 

RATES: Two Dollars a Day. 
Ten Dollars per Week. . 
Meals, Fifty Cents. 
Lodging, Fifty Cents. 











|THE ROYCROFT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Carried on by Tue Roycrorrers in connection 
with the Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, New York 


8 


Opens July Fifth and closes September First 


KESSEL SSSHCSCeSKESCCSESCESSCCES ES 
Students can remain a single week or through the season. The 
plan is: learning by doing, and through pleasurable animation 


+ 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS 


Bookbinding, Drawing, Illuminating, Cabinet-Mak- 
ing, Outdoor Sketching, Gardening, Typesetting, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Physical Culture, English Literature, 
History, Expression, and Dramatic Art. Daily con- 
certs and lectures on Art, Literature and Right . 
Living through the exercise of the three H’s, 
HEAD, HEART aynyvd HAND 

















For terms, list of Instructors, etc., etc., address 


LYMAN CHANDLER, Principal 


EAST AURORA, : NEW YORK 
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Roycroft Furniture : 
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=aeaO preserve the harmoni- 
fous unities you should 

a keep your collection of | 
ROYCROFT BOOKS ina 


y Roperoft Book-Case 


The one shown on the opposite page @ 
is characteristic of the general design 
of the ones we make. Hand-made of 
solid oak: wrought iron trimmings; 
finished in weathered oak. , 
We also have five other styles from 
which to select, so if this one does n’t 
quite suit, maybe some of the others 
will. Just let us know your wants and 
we will help you fill them. Suppose 
you write for our Furniture Catalog. 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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Book CASE No. & PRICE, $40.00 
42 inches wide, 15 inches deep, 71 inches high 
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‘Back to. 


Sound Health 


Speedy convalescence, 
new strength and ap- 
petite follow the use of 


ke 


Silt) 7, bine 


The perfect malt-tonic and flesh-builder. It is | 
a pre-digested food, easily retained by the | 


most delicate stomach. 


All Druggists sell it. Prepared only by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’ a 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


St. Louis’ Greatest Sight is the Anheuser-Busch 
2 atone See it while attending the Fair. 
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SO WONDERFUL YET SO SIMPLE 


'THE ANGELUS 


Just remember for a moment how many of the greatest 
inventions seem simple because they work so perfectly. 
ry 4 
The Angelus Phrasing Lever 
is a perfect illustration. It is a little tilting tablet which 
permits of the most exquisite phrasing and shading while 
playing. The Phrasing Lever is our latest expression de- 
vice, and has been patented so it cannot be found on other 
instruments. 

Purchased by Royalty and the world’s greatest musicians. Send 
for (free) handsome booklet and the name of the nearest agent. 
tes WELCOXL & WHITE ce 
ESTABLISHED 1876 MERIDEN CONN.,, U.S. A. 














ea UCCESS in life comes from 
| finding out what the world 
iA wants, and then supplying 
@ it in a style and quality a 
MW little better than others 
#3 have done or are doing. The 


world will pay for your picture, your book, or 


your statue if you only do the work well 
enough ! 


THE FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES 


may cost a bit more than some others, but 
they have the quality. The intent is, nor 


HOW CHEAP, BUT HOW GOOD. 
SLY L2 
PURITY 


VALUE 


Heinz arrives because Heinz makes good. 


All first-class grocers keep the FIFTY-SEVEN 
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' The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. N.Y. 


fea OR BIRTHDAY, ANNIVERSARY 
©) or WEDDING PRESENTS ‘& ‘® 











The following volumes are as fine specimens of bookmak- 
ing as can be found in Paris or Leipsic. Printed on Japan 
Vellum, illumined Dy hand, bound in three-fourths levant, 
hand-tooled from designs made by our artists in an idle hour 


Self-Reliance : : : $10.00 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Old John Burroughs P ‘ 10.00 
Garcia and Thirteen Other Things ; 15.00 
The City of Tagaste ; ‘ ; 15.00 
Joaquin Miller. ‘ ‘ ; . 10.00 


Contemplations ? ; ; 4 25.00 
By Elbert Hubbard 


Will o’ the Mill . ‘ : : ‘ 10.00 


A Lodging for the Night . ‘ , 10.00 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


The Holly Tree Inn ‘ , , R 10.00 


A Christmas Carol . a rent ‘ 15.00 
By Charles Dickens 


The Book of Songs ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 10.00 


By Heinrich Heine 


Dreams . . ‘ ; , 15.00 
By Olive Schreiner 


Poe’s Poems . ; A ; 15.00 
Book “of the Roy crofters . ; : 10.00 
Gray’s Elegy ‘ ; ; : 10.00 
| The Tragedy of Hamlet P 25.00 
_ The Comedy of As) You Like It ‘ 25.00 




















COMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


is the only plated 
ware that has the 
essentials of Ster- 
ling—durability 
and “‘style.” 


“Triple-plus” a Soe 
riple we a sevice 
five-and-twenty years. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lro., 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


Founded in 1848. 

















To the Cognoscentt: 








iS have the following books, in fine 
bindings—full Levant—the work 

of our Mr. Louis H. Kinder. [Mr. 
Kinder’s work comparés favorably with that 


of the best Paris binders, living and dead.— 
Paul W. Bartlett, Paris, May 3, 1904. | 


THOREAU’S FRIENDSHIP 

Tall copy on genuine Vellum, Forty 

Sree-hand dranings $250.00 
CONTEMPLATIONS 150.00 
OMAR’S RUBAIYAT 40.00 
A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT " 75.00 
ROYCROFT CATALOG FOR 1902 

De luxe copy 40.00 
ART AND LIFE 40.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, ERIE CO., NEW YORK 


























LITTLE JOURNEYS 
By Elbert Hubbard 





Each ites contaihs Twelve Ep 
says, with portrait of each subject 


Volume 1—GOOD MEN AND GREAT 
Volume 2—AMERICAN AUTHORS 
Volume 3—FAMOUS WOMEN 

Volume 4—AMERICAN STATESMEN 
Volume 5—EMINENT PAINTERS 


Printed by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, but 
bound roycroftie in limp leather by the 
Roycrofters. Price, Two Dollars per vol- 
ume. A few sets bound solidly in three- 
fourths ooze calf, the five volumes in a 
box, price for the set, Twelve Dollars 
and ven Cents A A> HRD ee 








**In wealth,’’ said Adam Smith, “‘ there are 
two factors, Land and Labor.’’ Adam Smith 
was the greatest Scotchman who ever wore 
breeks, not excepting Andrew Carnegie. But 
great as is “‘ The Wealth of Nations,’’ it does 
not contain all there is to be said of economic 
truth. Beside Land and Labor, we now add a 
third factor, Enterprise. The value of labor lies 
in its heing wisely directed. Blind and stupid 
labor does not produce wealth. 

Wealth is that which ministers to human hap- 
piness. Music adds greatly to our happiness, 
therefore, under right conditions, music is 
wealth, benefit, and power. In the making of 


THE STARR 


the perfect piano (almost) love has been a 
factor. Things made in joy give a joy to the 
possessor. The owner of a Starr is wealthy, 
for he has that which adds ‘to his happiness. 
Happiness is stored up power, and joy is the 
legal tender of the soul. The Srarr stands for 
wealth ; it is potential power—happiness. 


FACTORY AT RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Warenovuses at CLEVELAND, TOLEDO, DAY- 
TON anv INDIANAPOLIS 
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Sozodont 
‘Tooth Powder 


The teeth of persons subject to an — 

acid or bilious stomach are liable 

to discoloration which requires extra effort to remove. 
Sozodont Powder and Liquid used daily will soon re- 
move all such tartarous adhesions leaving the teeth 
clean and white and imparting a refreshing feeling to 
the mouth. The proprietors pledge themselves of the 
perfect purity and great efficacy of the Sozodont 
preparations in preserving and embellishing the teeth. 

B® forme Liquid—Powder— Paste 


“The Care of the Teeth" by G. F. J. Colburn, D. D. S., sent on 
application HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK CITY 





The Philistine 


Vol. 19 AUGUST, 1904 No. 3 





The Strong Man is one who busies 
himself with the useful tasks that 
others cannot, or will not do, and 
allows the people to do easy things 
who can do nothing else. 

ASS 


Heart to Heart Talks with Pbi- 
listines by the Pastor of Mis Flock 
aiIMONG men of worth, no man of his 

time was more thoroughly hated, 

detested and denounced than Rich- 

ard Wagner. Before he became an 

anarch of art, he was singled out 


for distinction by royalty and a price was 


placed upon his head. He escaped, and for ten 


years lived in exile; his sole offense being that 
he lifted up his voice for liberty. 

That is the only thing worth lifting up your 
voice, or pen, or sword for. The men who live 
in history are the men who have made free- 
dom's fight—-there is no other. These men 
fought for us, and some of them died for us 
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Socrates, Jesus, Savonarola, John Brown, Lin- 


LISTINE coln—saviors all—they died that we might live. 


qd Instead of dying for us, Wagner lived for 
us, but he had to run away in order to do it. 
There, in exile—in Switzerland—he wrote many 
of his most sublime scores, and these he did 
not hear played till long years after, for altho 
the man could compose, he could not execute. 
The music was in his brain and he could not 
get it out at his finger-tips—for him the piano 
was mute. So now and again Franz Liszt would 
come and play for him the scores he had never 
heard, and tears of joy would flow down his 
fine face; then he would stand on his head, 
walk on his hands and shout for pure gladness. © 
¢ All this, I will admit, was not very dignified. 
q Ostracism, exile, hatred, and stupid misun- 
derstanding did not suppress Wagner. In his 
work he is often severe, stern, tragic, but the 
maan himself bubbled with good-cheer. He 
made foolish puns, and routed the serious ones 
of earth by turning their arguments into airy 
jests. If in those early days he had been caught 
and carried in the death-tumbril to the Place 
of the Skull, he would have remarked with 
Mercutio, ‘‘ This is a grave subject.” 

Finally, public opinion relaxed, and Wagner 
found his way back to Germany. He settled at 
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the town of Bayreuth, and very slowly it 
dawned upon the thinking few that at Bayreuth 
there lived a Man. 
Among the very first who made this discovery 
was one Friedrich Nietzsche, an idealist, a 
dreamer, a thinker, and a revolutionary. Nietz- 
sche was an honest man of marked intellect, 
whose nerves were worn to the quick by the 
pretense of the times—the mad race for place 
and power—the hypocrisy and phariseeism 
that he saw sitting in high places. He longed 
to live a life of genuineness—to be, not to 
seem. And so he had wandered here and there, 
footsore, weary, searching for peace, scourged 
forever by the world’s displeasure. 
The trouble was, of course, that Nietzsche 
did n’t have anything the world wanted. In the 
time of the Crusaders, the tired children would 
ask at night-time, when the tents were pitched, 
“Ts this Jerusalem ?’’ 
And the only answer was, ‘Jerusalem is not 
yet! Jerusalem is not yet!”’ 
In Wagner, Nietzsche felt that at last he had 
found the Moses who would lead the people 
out of captivity, into the Promised Land of 
Celestial Art. 
Nietzsche came and heard the Wagnerian 
music and was caught as flotsam in its whirl- 
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ing eddies. He read everything that Wagner 


LISTINE had written, and having come within the 


gracious sunshine of the great man’s presence, 
he rushed to his garret and in white heat wrote 
the most appreciative criticism of Wagner and 
his work that has ever, even yet, been penned. 
This booklet, ‘‘Wagner at Bayreuth,”’ is a 
masterpiece of insight and erudition, written 
by a man of imagination, who saw and felt, 
and knew how to mold his feelings into words 
—words that burn. It is a rhapsody of appre- 
ciation. 
Art is more a matter of heart than head. 
The book had a wide circulation, helped on, 
they do say, by the Master himself, who con- 
fessed that in the main the work rang true. 
The publication of the book sort of linked these 
two men, Wagner and Nietzsche. The disciple 
sat at the feet of the elder man, and vowed he 
would be in literature what Wagner was in 
music. He gazed on him, fed on him, quoted kim, 
waiting in patience for the pearls of thought. 
q Now Wagner was a natural man—a natural 
son of God. He had the desires, appetites, and 
ambitions of a man. If he voiced great thoughts 
and wrote great scores, he did these things in 
a mood—and never knew how. At times he was 
coarse, perverse, irritable. 
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The awful, serious, sober ways of Nietzsche 
began to pall on Wagner—he would run away 
when he saw him coming, for Nietzsche had 
begun to give advice about how Wagner should 
regenerate the race, and also conduct himself. 
Now Richard Wagner had no intention of 
setting the world straight—he wanted to ex- 
press himself, that was all, and to make enough 
money so he could be free to come and go as 
he chose. 
Once, at a picnic, Wagner climbed a tree and 
cawed like a crow; then hooted like an owl; he 
ate tarts out of a tin dish with a knife; a little 
later he stood on his head, and yelled like a 
Congo chief. When Nietzsche tearfully inter- 
posed, Wagner told him to go and get married 
—marry the first woman who was fool enough 
to have him—she would relieve him of some of 
his silliness. 
Shortly after this, the great Wagner festival 
came on and Bayreuth was filled with visitors 
who had read Nietzsche’s book, and bought 
excursion tickets to Bayreuth. 
Wagner was over his ears in work—an or- 
chestra of three hundred players to manage, 
new music to arrange, besides the hum-drum, 
but necessary work of feeding and housing and 
caring for the throng. Of course he did not do 
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all the work, but the responsibility was his. 


LISTINE qd In this rush of work, Nietzsche was dropped 


out of sight—there was no time now for long 
conferences on the Over-Soul and Music of the 
Future # # 
Nietzsche was snubbed. He went off to his 
garret and wrote a scathing criticism on the 
work of Richard Wagner. This divine music 
was not for the intellectual few at all—it was 
getting popular and it was getting bad. Wag- 
ner was insincere—commercial—a charlatan. 
qd Nietzsche was no longer interested in Wag- 
ner—he was only interested in Nietzsche. 
Literary men do not quarrel more than other 
men—it only seems as if they did. This is be- 
cause your writer uses his kazoo in getting 
even with his supposed enemy—he flings the 
rhetorical stink-pot with precision, and his 
grievances come into a prominence all out of 
keeping with their importance. 
In 1888, Nietzsche issued his little book, ‘‘ The 
Fall of Wagner.”’ 
After a person has greatly praised another, and 
wishes to say something particularly unkind 
about him, one horn of the dilemma must be 
taken. If you admit you were wrong in the first 
conclusion, you lay yourself open to the sus- 
picion that you are also wrong in the second— 
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that you are one who takes snap judgments. THE PHI- 
The safer way then is to cling close to the pre- LISTINE 
sumption of your own infallibility, without, of 
course, actually stating it, and claim that your 
idol has changed, back-slidden—fallen. This 
then lends an aura of virtue to your action, as 
it shows a wholesome desire on your part not 
to associate with the base person, and also an 
altruistic wish to warn the world so it shall not 
be undone by him. 
Of all the bitter, unkind and malicious things 
ever uttered against Wagner, none contain 
more free alkali than the booklet by Nietzsche. 
q@ Nietzsche, not being satisfied with an attack 
on Wagner’s art, also made a few flings at his 
pedigree, and declared that the Master’s real 
name was not Wagner—this was his mother’s 
name—he being a natural son of Ludwig 
Geyer, the poet—the Jew. What this has to do 
with Tannhauser, Tristan and Isolde, the Ring, 
Lohengrin, and Parsifal, Nietzsche does not 
explain. In any event, the information about 
Wagner’s birth comes with very bad grace 
from an avowed enemy, who practically admits 
that he got the facts, in confidence, from Wag- 
ner himself. Neither does Nietzsche, the free- 
thinking radical, recognize that good men have 
long ceased taunting other men concerning 
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their parentage, or boasting of their own. 


LISTINE d A man is whathe is; and the word ‘ illegiti- 


mate’’ is not in God’s vocabulary, since He 
smiles on the love-children as on none other. 
If you know history, you know this: that into 
their keeping God has largely given the beauty, 
talent, energy, strength, skill and power, as 
well as that divinity which confuses its pos- 
sessor with Deity Incarnate. 

Wagner might have replied to Nietzsche in 
kind, and pointed him out as the product of 
‘“‘tired sheets,’’ to use the phrase of Shake- 
speare. Wagner might have said, “ Yes, I am 
a member of that elect class to which belong 
William the Conqueror, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Erasmus, the Empress Josephine, Alexander 
Hamilton and Abraham Lincoln!’’ But he 
did n’t—he did better—he said nothing. Wag- 
ner had the pride that scorned a defense—he 
realized his priceless birthright, and knew that 
his mother and father had dowered him with a 
divine genius. Let those talk who could do 
nothing else: silence was his only answer. 

In a year later, Nietzsche was taken to an 
asylum, dead at the top. He lingered on until 
1900, when his body, too, died, died there at 
Weimar, the home of Geethe and the home of 
Franz Liszt—another of Life’s little ironies. 
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It is an obvious thing to say that Friedrich 
Nietzsche was insane all the time. The fact is, 
he was not. He was a great, sincere and honest 
soul, intent on living the ideal life. He wrote 
thoughts that have passed into the current 
coin of all the thinking world. When he praised 
Wagner to the skies and afterwards damned 
him to the lowest depths of perdition, he was 
sane, and did the thing that has been done 
since Cain slew his brother Abel. Take it home 
yourself —have n’t the best things and the 
worst that have ever been said about you, been 
expressed by the same person? 
The opinion of any one person concerning any 
man of genius, or any product of art, is abso- 
lutely valueless. Whim, prejudice, personal 
bias, and physical condition color our view 
and tint our opinions, and when we cease to 
love a man personally, to condemn his art is 
an easy and natural step. What was before 
pleasing is now preposterous. 
Of course, it is all a point of view—a matter of 
perspective, and most of us are a trifle out of 
focus. When we change our opinions we 
change our friends. 
As a prescription for preserving a just and 
proper view, and living a sane life, I would 
say, climb a tree occasionally, and hoot like an 
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THE PHI- owl and caw like a crow; stand on your head 
LISTINE and yell at times like a Comanche. 

Robert Louis Stevenson says, ‘‘A man who 
has not had the courage to make a fool of 
himself has not lived.” 
The man who does not relax and hoot a few 
hoots voluntarily, now and then, is in great 
danger of hooting hoots and standing on his 
head for the edification of the pathologist and 
trained nurse, a little later on. 
The madhouse yawns for the person who al- 
ways does the proper thing. Impropriety, in 
right proportion, relieves congestion, and thus 
are the unities preserved. 
And so here the great Law of Compensation, 
invented by Ralph Waldo Emerson, comes 
in: The sane, healthy man, who occasionally 
strips off his dignity and hoots like an owl, or 
rolls naked in the snow, will surely be called 
insane by the hoi polloi, but his personal com 
pensation lies in the fact that he knows he isn’t. 


Aaa 
There is nothing so hygienic as 
friendship: hell is a separation and 


heaven is only going home to your 


friends. 
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Troubles are not really troubles un- 
less you quit work and incubate them 
—otherwise they are only incidental 
diversions. 
AAR 
COLONEL in the United States 
Army, the other day told me some- 
thing about like this: the most 
valuable officer, the one who carries 
-aj)the greatest responsibility, is the 
sergeant. The true sergeant is born, not made 
—he is the priceless gift of the gods. He is so 
highly prized that when found he is never pro- 
moted, nor is he allowed to resign. If he is dis- 
satisfied with his pay, the Captain, Lieutenant 
and Colonel chip in—they cannot afford to lose 
him. He is a rara avis—the apple of their eye. 
¢ His first requirement is that he must be able 
to lick any man in the company. A drunken 
private may damn a captain upside down and 
wrong-side out, and the captain is not allowed 
to reply. He can neither strike with his fist, 
nor engage in a cussing match, but your ser- 
geant is an adept in both of these polite ac- 
complishments. Even if a private strike an 
officer, the officer is not allowed to strike back. 
Perhaps the man who abuses him could easily 
beat him in a rough-and-tumble fight, and then 
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it is quite a sufficient reason to keep one's 
clothes clean. We say the revolver equalizes 
all men, but it does n't. It is disagreeable to 
shoot a man. It scatters brains and blood all 
over the sidewalk, attracts a crowd, requires a 
deal of explanation afterward, and may cost an 
officer his stripes. No good officer ever hears 
anything said about himself by a private. 
The sergeant hears everything, and his reply 
to backslack is a straight-arm jab in the mouth. 
The sergeant is responsible only to his Cap- 
tain, and no good Captain ever knows anything 
about what a sergeant does, and will not be- 
lieve it when told. If a fight occurs between two 
privates, the sergeant jumps in, bumps their 
heads together and licks them both. If a man 
feigns sick, or is drunk, the sergeant chucks 
him under the pump. The regulations do not 
call for any such treatment, but the sergeant 
does not know anything about the regulation 
—he gets the thing done. The sergeant may be 
twenty years old or sixty—age does not count. 
The sergeant is a father to his men—he regards 
them all as children—-bad boys—and his busi- 
ness is to make them good soldiers. 
The sergeant is the first man up in the morn- 
ing, the last man to go to bed at night. He 
knows where his men are every minute of the 
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day or night. If they are actually sick, he is both 
nurse and physician, and dictates gently to the 
surgeon what should be done. He is also the 
undertaker, and the digging of ditches and lay- 
ing out of latrines all fall to his lot. Unlike the 
higher officers, he does not have to dress 
‘‘smart,’’ and he is very apt to discard his uni- 
form and go clothed like a civilian teamster, 
excepting on special occasions when necessity 
demands braid and buttons. 

He knows everything, and nothing. No escapade 
of a higher officer passes by him, yet he never 
tells # # 

Now one might suppose he is an absolute ty- 
rant, but a good sergeant is a beneficent tyrant 
at the right time. To break the spirit of his men 
will not do—it would unfit them for service— 
so what he seeks to do is merely to bend their 
minds so as to match his own. Gradually they 
grow to both love and fear him. In time of 
actual fight he transforms cowards into heroes. 
He holds his men up to the scratch. In battle 
there are very often certain officers marked for 
death—they are to be shot by their own men. 
It is a time of getting even, and in the hurly- 
burly there are no witnesses. The sergeant is 
ever on the lookout for such mutinies, and his 
revolver often sends to the dust the head revo- 
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THE PHI- lutionary before the dastardly plot can be car- 
LISTINE ried out. In war-time all executions are not 
judicial. 
In actual truth, the sergeant is the only real, 
sure-enough fighting man in the army. He is 
as rare as birds’ teeth, and every officer anx- 
iously scans his recruits for good sergeant 
timber. 
In business life, the man with sergeant instincts 
is even more valuable than in the army. The 
business sergeant is the man not in evidence— 
who asks for no compliments or bouquets—who 
knows where things are—who has no outside 
ambitions, and no desire save to do his work. 
If he is too smart, he will lay plots and plans 
for his own promotion, and thereby he is pretty 
sure to defeat himself. 
As an individual, the average soldier is a sneak, 
a shirk, a failure, a coward. He is only valuable 
as he is licked into shape. It is pretty much the 
same in business. It seems hard to say it, but 
the average employe in shop, factory or store, 
puts the face of the clock to shame looking at 
it; he is thinking of his pay envelope and his 
intent is to keep the boss located and do as 
little work as possible. In many instances the 
tyranny of the employer is to blame for the con- 
dition, but more often it is the native outcrop 
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of suspicion which prompts the seller to give THE PHI- 
no more than he can help for the money. LISTINE 
And here the sergeant comes in, and with 

watchful eye and tireless nerves, holds the re- 

creants to their tasks. If he is too severe, he 

will fix in the shirks more firmly the shirk 

microbe; but, if he is of a better fibre, he may 

supply a little more will to those who lack it, 

and gradually create an atmosphere of right in- 

tent, so that the only disgrace will consist in 

wearing the face off the regulator and keeping 

one ear cocked to catch the coming footsteps of 

the boss. 

There is no danger of there ever being an over- 

plus of sergeants. Let the sergeant keep out of 

strikes, plots, feuds, hold his temper and show 

what ’s what, and he can name his own salary 


and keep his place for ninety-nine years with- 
out a contract. 


aA 


Man is the noblest work of God—but 

nobody ever said so but man. 
4A 

aa] MODERN SCHOOL,” is the title 

of a recent book by Professor Paul 

H. Hanus of Harvard University— 

oh, yes, they are all getting in line. 

It is a more specific treatment of 
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certain educational principles than was given 
in the author’s earlier book, ‘‘ Educational Aims 
and Values.’”’ Both books are sources of in- 
spiration to the teacher, and would be equally 
valuable to the layman if he could be induced 
to read them. In these days, when, by means 
of back-door politics, an election to a school 
board makes an educational expert of a barber, 
a tobacco-dealer, saloon-keeper, or shyster 
lawyer, we certainly need somebody to point 
out our educational destination and the ways 
of arriving there. Booker T. Washington, 
Oscar L. Triggs, John Dewey and Paul H. 
Hanus have done much in pointing the way. 
qd Among other things, Professor Hanus says: 
‘*‘ Education is a preparation for complete living 
by participation in life’s opportunities, duties 
and privileges, so far as they can be rendered 
intelligible, interesting and accessible to child- 
hood and youth. Complete living includes use- 
fulness and happiness. Usefulness is the activ- 
ity that promotes the interests of mankind. 
Happiness means the enjoyment of work and 
leisure. School education should, therefore, 
equip a boy for a vocation—social service—and 
also equip him for an enjoyment of the refined 
pleasures of life."” Thus do Harvard and East 
Aurora get together. 
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‘‘Our contemporary programmes are congested 
because they comprise too large a remnant of 
the old rubbish that used to be needed to take 
up all the time and attention of the pupil for 
eight pre-high-school years. It took a lot of 
useless arithmetical puzzles and technicalities, 
of meaningless parsing and paraphrasing, of 
useless geographical statistics, of spelling up 
and spelling down, of deadening re-reading of 
a single reader in each grade for several years 
—it took a lot of such time-consuming and 
profitless drill to fill up eight years of school 
life, and to deaden hosts of children’s interests 
in intellectual pursuits forever! but the time 
was so consumed and the feat was accom- 
plished.”” Not only ‘“‘was accomplished”’ but 
is being done to-day. 

‘Democratic education, that offers equal op- 
portunities to all, must, in my opinion, provide 
as adequately for the vocational aims of future 
artisans, manthonte, and ene as for future 
professional men.’ 

Is it, or is n’t it, a strange phenomenon in this 
great American circus, that the dear people al- 
ways put the cart before the horse? The news- 
papers, which presumably give the people what 
they want, are almost entirely given over toa 
discussion of government, or rather that par- 
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THE PHI- ticular phase of misgovernment known as 
LISTINE politics. Half the papers are telling what a 








miserable government we have—national, state 
and municipal—while the other half twang the 
lyre of praise. This is the usual condition. Oc- 
casionally for some minor offices, i. e., nearer 
home and of more immediate importance, all 
the papers unite on the slogan, “‘ Turn the ras- 
cals out.” But what must make Satan indulge 
in boisterous mirth, is the delusion so dear to 
the American voter, that by turning out one set 
of men and putting in another thereby we shall 
get good, efficient and clean government. Men 
are men. Bad government is no more an ex- 
pression of the governing body than of the gov- 
erned. We could, conceivably, get along with 
less politics and less political discussion. 

We shall have better government when we de- 
serve it, not before. We need education, not 
elections. We need an education which fits a 
boy to get a living, creates a desire for more 
education, implants ideals of service, and lastly, 
teaches him how to spend leisure in a rational 
manner. Then we can get along with less gov- 
ernment. 

We are making progress. It is only recently 
that a few bold educators have shown us what 
school education ought to be. Some have paid 
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the penalty and are now looking for jobs. I be- THE PHI- 


lieve they will find better jobs than they have LISTINE 


had. But our practice has been, and still is, too 
often, to spend a good many years in getting 
ready to do nothing, or at best giving an ap- 
preciation of those things which are really em- 
ployment for leisure time. 
Every intelligent man should read, ‘‘ A Modern 
School.’’ Every newspaper & magazine should 
take up the discussion of education. Out of dis- 
cussion grows thought, out of thinking comes 
action. Then we should spend less time talking 
about “the fine schools in our city,’’ and give 
some attention to the things those schools are 
not doing. Hasten the time when it shall no 
longer be true that a boy learns something of 
transitory value in school, and gets his educa- 
tion outside of it! It is too dangerous a process, 
this education on the street, but it is vital, and 
to that extent better than the stuff furnished in 
the name of education by most American 
Schools, which are not modern, but relics of 
blue china, and knee-buckle ancestral notions. 
The people get as good as they demand. They 
will get better. Educate the people! 

AAR 
If you help yourself, every one will 
help you. 
gI 
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You cannot pour something out ofa 


LISTINE bottle and take it with a spoon, and 





then successfully side-step fresh air 
and exercise. 

Aan 
HE gods are on high Olympus, but 
you and I are here,’’ said Socrates 
|} four hundred and twenty-five years 
i before Christ. And for this—and a 





was made to drink a substitute for coffee. 
Within thirty years the churches of Christen- 
dom have, in the main, adopted the Socratic 
proposition that you and I are here. That is, we 
have made progress by getting away from 
theology and recognizing humanity. We do 
not know anything about either Olympus or 
Elysium, but we do know something about 
Athens. 

Athens is here. 

Athens needs us—the Greeks are at the door 
Let the gods run Elysium, and we ’ll devote 
ourselves to Athens. 

This is the prevailing spirit in the churches of 
America. Our religion is humanitarian, not 
theological. 

A similar evolution has come about in medicine. 
The materia-medica of twenty-five years ago 
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is obsolete. No good doctor now treats symp- 
toms——he neither gives you something to cure 
your headache nor to settle your stomach. These 
things are timely ting-a-lings—nature’s warn- 
ing bell—look out ! And the doctor tells you so, 
and charges you a fee sufficient to impress you 
with the fact that he is no fool, but that you 
are. 

The lawyer who now gets the biggest fees is 
never seen in a court-room. Litigation is largely 
given over to damage suits—carried on by 
clients who want something for nothing, and 
little lawyers, shark-like and hungry, who work 
on contingent fees. Three-fourths of the time 
of all superior and supreme courts is taken up 
by His Effluvia, who sues thru His Bacteria, 
with His Crabship as Chief witness, for 
damages not due, either in justice or fact. 

How to get rid of this burden, brought upon us 
by men who have nothing to lose, is a question 
too big for the average legislator. It can only 
be solved by heroic measures, carried out by 
lawyers who are out of politics and have a com- 
plete indifference for cheap popularity. Here is 
opportunity for men of courage! 

But the point is this, wise business men keep 
out of court. They arbitrate their differences— 
compromise—they cannot afford to quit work 
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for the sake of getting even. As for making 
money, they know a better way. 
In theology, we are waiving distinctions and 
devoting ourselves to the divine spirit only as 
it manifests itself in humanity—we are talking 
less about another world and more about this. 
@ In medicine, we are having more faith in 
ourselves and less in prescriptions. 
In pedagogy, we are teaching more and more by 
the natural method—learning by doing—and 
less and less by injunction and precept. 
In penology we seek to educate and reform, not 
to suppress, repress and punish. 
That is to say, the gods are on high Olympus 
—let them stay there. 
Athens is here. 
RAR 

A man loves himself and marries his 
ideal, and then blames his wife be- 
cause she does not live up to all the 
virtues he can imagine. 

AAA 
AOeMESIiIERE is plenty of precedent for 
an bag) Starting chipmunk magazines ; and 
there is plenty of precedent for 
} quitting. 
Most of these periodicals, founded 
by impecunious and vituperative Black Dwarfs 
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for the purpose of bilking their friends, should THE PHI- 
never have been born. LISTINE 
The writers sometimes had a certain fatal facil- 

ity with words, but there was a vacuity of ideas 

that was too plainly apparent. After the first or 

second issue there was a sparring for time, and 

an agitation of the atmosphere that was pa- 

thetic. In most instances, the style of the maga- 

zines, backed up by the boast, ‘‘ This magazine 

is different from others,’’ reveals the animus 

and inspiration. 

What they should announce on their cover 

page is this: “‘ This magazine is worse than 

others.”” One such periodical, published by the 

late Walter Hurt of Cleveland, announced, 

‘‘ There is no Mellin’s food in this!’’ Very true 

—Mellin’s food has its use, but Hurt and his 

ilk supplied only tainted meat touched with 

ptomaine. 

Then, as if this were not enough, there is much 

personal abuse of the particular institution they 

are imitating. 

Methinks the lady doth protest too much. 

These little editors imitate like monkeys, but 

they reveal they are men by swearing i’ faith 

that they are original. They forget that there is 

no virtue, necessarily, in originality. I once 

heard Jacob Riis say, ‘‘ Natural vice can be 
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forgiven, but original vice, never."’ In a recent 
article by John La Farge, he says, ‘ Original 
conceptions in architecture are always base— 
but the basest thing in art is an imitation of one 
of these so-called original things.” 

Our enemies are the people we have benefited. 
And our enemies are the people who imitate us 
—but, curiously enough, they imitate our limi- 
tations, not our virtues. Their imitation is a 
weakness diluted one-half. ‘Conscious weak- 
ness takes strong attitudes,’’ said Delsarte. 
That peculiar New York character known as the 
Bum Peter Cooper, who insisted that the Peter 
Cooper who founded the Cooper Institute was 
a fake, a freak and a fraud, and should be sup- 
pressed by the police for the public good, was 
the true type. 

If the real Peter Cooper had run a periodical, 
the bum would have borrowed or blackmailed 
until he had enough money to get out one num. 
ber of an opposition sheet issued purportedly 
by the ‘Anti-Peter-Cooper Society.’’ Life- 
memberships would have been offered, and the 
editor would have modestly announced himself 
on the title-page as one afraid of neither God, 
man nor devil. 

The world welcomes an idea, but an idea stuffed 
with sawdust—hardly ! 
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Two hundred and ‘seven of these bombastic THE PHI- 


brownie Magazines have been started in Amer- LISTINE 


ica within the past ten years. Nearly all, or 
most of them, are dead. Some were issued by 
well-meaning young men and women who 
sought self-expression, and, since magazines 
are for the magaziner, they did no harm. The 
sophomores soon ran out of ideas and got jobs 
at the grocery. Who cares what an idle, dis- 
contented back-number has seen or heard? 
Who cares what Megoogle sees ? 

He sees ‘‘ things.” 

And these ‘‘things”’ he sees are only the phan- 
tasmagoria thrown upon the screen by his own 
imagination. 


He hears ‘things’’ also—things that may 
be melodious to his ears but not to ours. Let 
him hire out to Heinz as advance agent—and 
take joy in his work. 

When a man has tired out the patience of a 
score of employers, and run the gamut of 
goosedom, it is no charity for his friends to dole 
out money that he may perpetuate his drool in 
print. Mental monstrosities should be seques- 
tered, What he really needs is a scholarship in 
the nearest almshouse, or a ticket to the select 
ward of a lunatic asylum. The ravings of John 
MacCullough are not interesting. And when the 
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readers of a periodical regard it as an emetic, 
it is time that the editor followed their example 
and threw up the sponge. 
AAR 

The religion of a country does not 
determine its civilization; but the 
civilization of a country determines 
its religion. 

AAR 
BMAF you see it in the ‘ Sun,’’ that is no 
sign it is so. And some things hap- 
pen that are not mentioned in the 
“Sun.” 
Frinstance: On May 12th, a Brook- 
ag jury, after a five-days’ trial, brought in a 
verdict against the New York “ Sun,”’ in favor 
of Arthur MacDonald, fixing damages at $20,- 
000.00. Not a single New York newspaper 
mentioned the fact. No one printed pictures of 
Plaintiff MacDonald, his attorney, Wales Sev- 
erance, or of Editor Marshall and his wie, 
his mother-in-law, his uncles and aunts, with 
snap-shots of him entering the court-room on 
the arm of his attorney. For seven years the 
“Sun” that shines for all has been calling 
MacDonald vile names every little while. The 
man who slung the fertilizer was Chief-Editor 
Marshall. 
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Marshall wrote nineteen articles or ‘‘ squibs,”’ 
about MacDonald, calling him scamp, fakir, 
fraud, prurient pollywog, sensualist and de- 
generate. Always on the waiting hook he had 
a stickful of choice stuff about MacDonald. 
q@ Marshall admitted that he had never met 
MacDonald, knew nothing of his business, 
family, antecedents, or history, and when asked 
in court to point MacDonald out, he located an 
innocent, visiting attorney who surely looked 
like a degenerate, whether he was one or not. 
The accused attorney’s classic mug ran the 
chromatic scale, the jury smiled, the Judge 
buried his beak in a book, visitors roared, and 
the bum bailiff struck his staff on the floor and 
called loudly for order. 

One particular editorial entitled, ‘‘ The Pur- 
suits of a Degenerate,”’ was selected, and over 
this the legal battle was fought. Marshall tes- 
tified that he wrote the article, and he was 
asked to explain what he meant by the word 
degenerate. He defined it, but not quite clearly 
enough for Lawyer Severance. So Severance 
defined the word and asked Marshall if he 
agreed with him. The editor admitted that 
Severance was right. But Severance was not 
content with this. He took up, one at a time, 
the choicest rogues, villains, murderers and 
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unnameable vagroms that have lived in human 


LISTINE form, recited their lecherous deeds and doings, 





and ended each time by asking Marshall if they 
were degenerates. 

And Marshall answered, ‘‘ Aye.” 

Guiteau, Cszolgosz, Oscar Wilde, Nero, Cesar 
Borgia, the person who fired the Alexandrian 
Library, and the man who struck Billy Patter- 
son—all were degenerates. One whole day was 
taken up on this word degenerate, and while 
Marshall admitted that a degenerate was the 
very worst that ever happened, he also admitted 
that so faras his own knowledge was concerned, 
MacDonald might be an angel with wings. 
Three witnesses were called by the ‘‘Sun’”’ to 
prove their case. Commissioner-of-Education 
Harris testified that MacDonald was ‘“un- 
scientific,’ but beyond this he would not ven- 
ture. MacDonald had worked for him twelve 
years, and he might have called him a “nin- 
compoop ’’—probably he had, he could n’t say. 
Another declared him ‘impossible’; while a 
third said MacDonald was a “‘skeezicks”’ and 
a “chump,” also a ‘‘ curmudgeon,”’ and should 
be kicked to helangone on general principles. 
qd Judge Dickey cautioned the ‘“‘ Sun”’ attorney 
not to refer again to him as a dickey-bird; and 
in charging the jury said that he did not know 
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the meaning of “impossible,” ‘‘skeezicks,’”’ THE PHI- 
“‘nincompoop”’ and ‘‘chump” as applied toa LISTINE 
man, or as used in jurisprudence. MacDonald 

might be all these things—he really could not 

say—and so the jury should make no note of 

these things, and as for being “ unscientific,”’ 

we were all so, more or less, and to be in error 

was human. Moreover, no editor had the legal 

right to punish men he did not like, ‘‘on general 

principles.”” Newspapers exist to give the 

news, and should not resolve themselves into 

a public whipping-post. 

Verdict for Plaintiff. 

In the trial of MacDonald vs. the Sun Pub- 

lishing Company, the “Sun” had a great 

opportunity for a write-up. But the scoop is 

mine, exclusively. 





















AAA 
I recommend a religion that will unite 
men, not divide them. 

aaa 












Herbert Spencer never studied 
grammar until he had learned to 
Mims) write. He took his grammar at 
sixty, which is a good age to begin this inter- 
IOI 













THE PHI- esting study, as by that time you have largely 
LISTINE lost your capacity to sin. 








Men who swim exceedingly well are not those 
who have taken courses in the theory of swim- 
ming at natatoriums, from professors of the 
amphibian art—they were just boys who 
jumped in. Correspondence schools for the 
taming of bronchos are as naught; and trea- 
tises on the gentle art of wooing are of no 
avail—follow nature’s lead. 

Grammar is the appendenda vermiformis of 
pedagogics: it is as useless as the letter q in 
the alphabet, or as the proverbial two tails to 
a cat, which no cat ever had, and the finest cat 
in the world, the Manx cat, has no tail at all. 
q “ The literary style of most vniversity men 
is commonplace, when not positively bad,” 
wrote Herbert Spencer in his old age. 
‘Educated Englishmen all write alike,’’ said 
Taine. That is to say, they have no literary 
style, for style is character, individuality—the 
style is the man, and grammar tends to oblit- 
erate individuality. No study is so irksome to 
everybody, excepting the sciclists who teach it, 
as grammar. It remains forever a bad taste in 
the mouth of the man of ideas, and has weaned 
bright minds innumerable from a desire to ex- 
press themselves thru the written word. 
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Grammar is the etiquette of words, and theman THE PHI- 


who does not know how to properly salute his LISTINE 


grandmother on the street until he has con- 
sulted a book, is always so troubled about the 
tenses that his fancies break thru language and 
escape. 

Orators who keep their thoughts upon the 
proper way to gesticulate in curves, impress 
nobody. If poor grammar were a sin against 
decency, or an attempt to poison the minds of 
the people, it might be wise enough to hire 
men to protect the well of English from defile- 
ment. But a stationary language is a dead one 
—moving water only is pure—and the well that 
is not fed by springs is a breeding-place for 
disease. 

Let men express themselves in their own way, 
and if they express themselves poorly, look 
you, their punishment will be that no one will 
read them. Oblivion, with her smother-blanket, 
waits for the writer who has nothing to say and 
says it faultlessly. ? 

In the making of a hare soup, I am told, the 
first requisite is to catch your hare. The literary 
scullion who has anything to offer a hungry 
world, will doubtless find a way to fricassee it. 

AR 

Bring me cheerful messages, or none! 
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Ea| Invitations were sent out to forty 
ud 4) clergymen representing all denomi- 
nations—the pick of the Cloth in the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. The Good Men had 
heard of the Cloverites and came loaded for 
bear. They made speeches—giddy, mirthful and 
peculiar. They told stories with a double en- 
tendre, and double-header. There were tales of 
persiflage and allusions with whiskers, but not 
a Cloverite interrupted—not one laughed, not 
one smiled, not one applauded. They sat like 
ghosts at a funeral—martyrs all, with set fea- 
tures—bound to endure. A few of the veteran 
members made speeches that in prosiness ex- 
ceeded the dulness of the exceeding dull, and 
all that they said might have been said at a 
Presbyterian prayer-meeting in Shamokin. 
The ministers are not quite sure yet whether 
the Cloverites are the most maligned men on 
earth, or whether they themselves were played 
a trick too subtle for sense—too deep for words. 
AAR 
Gossip is vice enjoyed vicariously— 
the sweet, subtle, satisfaction without 
the risk. 
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PAIR FOLKS 
Don't Blame Nature, But Investigate 

Many claim they are nervous “‘ by nature,’’ when it is re- 
ally only because they are slaves to the coffee or tea habit, 
and this is easily proved by cutting out the coffee or tea 
for 10 days and using well-boiled Postum Food Coffee in- 
stead—then comes the change. 

“TI seem endowed by nature with a nervous constitu- 
tion,’’ says a lady of Knoxville, Tenn., ‘‘and although I 
felt tea and coffee were bad for me, the force of habit was 
so strong I just could n’t give them up. 

**Some one suggested that I try cereal coffee, but I re- 
membered what insipid drinks we used under that name 
during the Civil War, and so without looking into the subject 
or realizing what progress science has made in this direction 
I just would n’t give Postum a trial until finally the W. C. 
T. U. in our city started an exchange where there were so 
many calls for Postum it was served regularly and many 
were thus induced to try it, myself among the number. 
How delighted I was to find it so agreeable, delicious and 
satisfying. As I had suffered from nervous prostration, a 
change from tea and coffee was imperative, but all these 
troubles disappeared after I had used the Postum faithfully 
for a few weeks. 

‘* A sister and a son-in-law were converted to Postum at 
the same time and now we all enjoy it as well as we ever 
did coffee, but instead of making us-nervous like coffee we 
enjoy steady nerves, sleep sound and are ‘in every way 
better for the change.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ; 

This lady found what she thought was natural nervous- 
ness was only due to an acquired taste for coffee that is to 
some people a sure destroyer of nerves and health. Like 
her, any one who cuts off coffee altogether and uses well- 
boiled Postum in its place will be greatly benefited after a 
few days and the return to health is a joyful journey. 

There ’s a reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘* The 
Road to Wellville.”’ 
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Clear Glasswar 


Beautifully cut, lends its cool- 
ness and its charm to the ber- 
ries or the ice cream. 

Table service in great variety 
of design is a well-known spec- 
ialty of the 
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DORFLINGER 
GLASSWARE 


3 and 5 West Nineteenth St. 
New York 
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French German Spanish 
if you could without the ~~ meg Soe and ty reasonable cost 
learn to and wr 
woe pined with the ith the Language Phone | the jest, qui -e ut 
com wi is reco; as the eas: quickest, m 
satisfactory and least expensive syetern in existence. 
For full particulars of the R at 1 Method—together with special price— 

ite to 


THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
1105 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway & 16th St., New York 








WOULD like to buy a copy of the Roycroft edition of 

In Memoriam, Love Letters of a Musician, Essays of Elia. 
Will pay good price for these books if in good condition. 
{| I also have a few of the other out-of-print Roycroft books 
for sale, including a full set (seventeen volumes) of THe 
Puiistine Magazine, bound in boards. Address 


ALBERT PAGE, Postoffice Box 14, Willink, New York 





\ Chance Courtship 

is the title of a clever little love story pub- 
lished by the LACKAWANNA RAILROAD 
solely on its merits as a bright piece of fiction. 
It is contained in a beautifully illustrated book 
of one hundred and twenty-eight pages which 
describes some of the attractive vacation 
places along the lines of that road. More than 
one hundred half tone engravings and two 
fine maps complete the contents. 

The book may be had by sending ten cents in 
stamps to T. W. LEE, Generar. PassencEr 
Acent, New York City. 





Some Unseemlinesses done by Good 
Men and Impeccable who 
cannot resist Temptation 


When we cannot reply to a man's argument, we still 
have one recourse left: we can call him bad names. 
—Charles Bradlaugh. 

Fra Elbertus says that morality is a matter of geography 
—but then the Fra never was any good at geography.— 
Hartford Post. 
Fra Elbertus says morality is merely a matter of geography. 
So it is, but the man who attempts to set up the moral 
standard of Timbuctoo in Evanston, Ill., for instanée, is 
likely to have trouble on his hands.— Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
** Morality is a matter of geography,’’ says Fra Elbertus. 
And certainly the Fra should know, for he has traveled 
much and tried all kinds of morals, and now gets along 
without any.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Elbert Hubbard says that morality is merely a matter of 
geography. If that is the case, it would only take a brief 
glance at the map to locate Fra Elbertus in the Fiji Islands. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 

Fra Elbertus states that morality is merely a matter of 
geography. Then he should lose no time in consulting an 
atlas to find out where he belongs.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 
That ex-convict who edits Tue Paicistrine magazine says 
morality is a matter of geography. Why does n’t he move 
somewhere east of Suez where there aint no ten command- 
ments and a man can raise a thirst?— Peoria Star. 
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FEW weeks ago a man said to s 
me, * Send me one hundred of Baset Giss, 
your Cigars. | want them to (QNCHAS 
’ smoke on the golf links and out 
of doors.” ESPECIAL 
I saw him yesterday morning on a E t Sh 
train. As he was cutting off the end was ape 
of his cigar he turned around and saw me smiled, said 
“Good morning,” and added, “I owe you an apology. 
This is one o your cigars and is the best I know for 
steady smoking. 
My reply was, ' If you will give me your photograph and 
say that over your signature, on your business letter-head, 
you will place me under everlasting obligations.” 
Of course he declined to do so. 
This man’s business is known wherever civilized men 
live in the world. He is rich, cultured, and traveled. He 
lives in a beautiful home, has horses, coachman and gar 
deners. 
A mutual friend, who knows him well, tells me that he 
never before knew of his having other than a genuine 
imported cigar in his house. I wish I dared print his 
name—without it the story may sound “ fishy.”’ It is true, 
nevertheless. 
Most of my customers are men who have been paying 
from $8 to $15 per hundred for their cigars, and men who 
can afford - pay these prices and would, if they did n't 
t better ci ars from me for less money. 
do not retail cigars, nor send samples, but I do sell at 
wholesale prices, by the hundred, the entire product of 
my factory direct to the smoker. 
MY OFFER IS: 
I will, upon request, send to a reader of The Philistine 
one hundred of Shivers’ Conchas Especials Cigars, ex- 
ress prepaid, on approval. Smoke ten of them; if you 
on't I 't like them, return the other ninety at my expense 
—no harm done. If you like the cigars, and keep them, 
you agree to remit $6 for them within 10 days. 


Would I dare to make this offer if I did not know the ab- 
solute truth of my statement? Think of the risk [ take to 
make a customer; one-tenth of my cigars—all of them, 
should some unworthy take advantage of me—and ex 
pressage both ways. Wouldn't I be a dolt to send out 
cigars that would not stand the test? 

How can a smoker refuse to try my cigars; where is the 
masible risk to him?—provided, of course that $6 “per 
undred is not a higher price than he cares to pay. 

In ordering, please use business letter-head or enclose 

business card; also state whether strong, medium or mild 

cigars are desired. € Write me if you smoke. 


Hearsert D. Sutvers, 906 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 








The Essay on 


Compensatton 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 








MONG American writers Emerson stands securely in 

first place. His work is always constructive, his mes- 
sage one of courage, faith and good-cheer. Iconoclastic 
writers,—reformers—all those good people who wish to 
suppress this or that, and punish the other, are often use- 
ful, sometimes amusing, but only the constructive man lives, 
only the hopeful is classic. We have troubles of our own, 
God knows! Give us a lift. And Emerson does. His three 
essays that will never grow old are 


Friendship, Self-Reliance 
and Compensation 


We have them all. The COMPENSATION we have just 
printed, and the books are now ready. Hand-illumined, 
photogravure of the Old Manse, in limp leather, silk lined, 
—Emerson never saw one of his books issued in such 
sumptuous form. 

On Boxmoor paper, Two Dollars. 

A few on Japan Vellum, three-quarters Levant, 
hand-tooled, Ten Dollars. 























THE 
FOUR-TRACA 
NEWS 

An Illustrated Magazine 


of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character areindicated bythe following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain—lIll'std, Frederick A. Ober 
N 


A Watch with a History—Itlustrated, . S. Olde 
A Journey Among the Stars—lIllustrated, pas W. Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem ben E. Rexford 
Where Pilgrim & Puritan Met—Ilist, Hesekion Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle'’s Land—Poem, ls wy Irvin 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illustrated, M. Albaugh 
Abandoned Farms—Illustrated, Howard ‘a ,¢ eshall 
The Three Oregons—Illustrated, Alfred ¥ ‘lolman | 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illst, George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—lIlist, Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—lIllustrated, Kathleen L. Greig 
The Masames—{ilustrated, Will G. Steel 
When Mother Goes Away—Poem Joe Cone 
A Little Bit of Holland—_tlustrated Charles B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—Illustrated, Jane W. Guthrie 
The War Eagle—Illustrated, Mary L. Austin 
Under Mexican Skies—Illustrated Marin B. Fenwick 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—Illustrated: 

Old Fort Putnam, William J. Lam - 

Charter Oak Chair, Bessie H. 

The Confederate White House, Herbert Brooke 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, OR soc A YEAR 


Can be had of Newsdealers, or by addressing 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room 20a, 7 East 4¢d St., New York. 
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Pabst Extract 


IS THE ORIGINAL MALT TONIC 


The original is always the best—for no man would 
imitate an inferior article—and no man wants the 
imitation when he can get the original, even though 
it is offered at a lower price—a price 
yy that stamps its inferiority. 


fabs! Extract | 


YN '§ 


_ 
/ \ Ss 


7 


The “‘ BEST Tonic, is the concen- 
trated strength and life of the barley- (7 ) 
grain, a food that has no equal in all a 9) 
the world for nutritive and restorative y} 
powers. With the extract of malt, is blended the 
juice of the hop blossom, the mildest, gentlest and 
most soothing of Nature’s sedatives. It feeds and 
calms the starved and fretted nerves by bringing 
natural, restful sleep. It builds up the worn-out 
body and revivifies the wearied brain. At all drug- 
gists. 

Write for free booklet. Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 














Ypsilanti Underwear 


—the underwear of quality— 





the world’s highest standard in a health under- 
garment. Made by the famous Ypsilanti Underwear 
Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., and worn in every civilized 
country in the world. Comfortable, healthful and 
perfect fitting. Made of best grades of worsted, 
cotton, silk and combination yarns. Fashioned to fit. 
Send for free booklet telling how it is made. 
Ypsilanti Underwear Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Investment Opportunity 


To enlarge our factory capacity we will 
sell, for a short time, a limited amount of 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Union Trust Co., Registrars, Detroit, Mich. 


Carries fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the 
rate of 74 per annum on par value. Offered at par 
value of $10 per share in certificates of 10, 15 and 100 
shares, and is accompanied by 25% of the common 
stock. For prospectus address 


FEDERAL STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
FISCAL AGENTS 


32% Hartford Building, Chicago 


1124 as ~ > Court Building 720 Arcade Building 
w York Philadelphia 


N. B.—This stock is regularly listed with Federal Stock and 
Bond Exchange. You are thus assured a market in the 
event of your desiring to realize upon it. Oonsult us if you 
desire to exchange any present investments for this security. 
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This trade mark 
acme te Pore Habana i Hemet lt, 
SOLD BY INDEPENDENT DEALERS 


Baron De Kalb 
Henry Irving 








For 50c. we will send you a handsome pic- 
ture of KING LUD, champion Bull Dog of 
the world, framed in weathered oak kennel. 


John W. Merriam @ Co. 


The Roycroft Segar Shop, which is 
“ At the SIGN of the BULL DOG” 


139 Maiden Lane, New York 























Che New “Did Cducation’ 


**The most important factor in education is the intimate 
association with the trained and cultured mind.”’ 
Prof. C. M. Furman, 
5 boys, $1,000 each. 


Address, HENRY P. BOGGS, Shortoff, N. C. 
Reference: Rt. Rev. Jas. Blount Cheshire, of Raleigh, N. ( 


The Protector is a new departure in Small 

Fire Arms. The photograph will give an 

idea of this new and effective weapon. It ‘ 
is a hammerless action with sarery trig- 

ger, which prevents premature discharge. 

An accidental discharge is impossible. It ; 
can be carried in the hand without at- wl 


tracting attention. It shoots seven times, 82 Cal. 7 Shot 
using $2 Cal. Black or Smokeless Cartridges. Price $2.50 with Rubber 
sides, and $4.00 with Pearl sides. Samples by registered mail 30c ex- 
tra. Send 6c for new 96-page catalogue No. 907 P of Fire Arms and 
Sporting Goods. CHAS. J. GODFREY, 4 Warren St., New York 








Special Rag-Carpet Rogs j 


In the colors you may suggest, made to order by 


Roycroft girls. Just lay out your color scheme and 





send it along with your suggestions, and we will 
make the rugs in any lengths you want. 

The price for special rugs is $1.25 per yard. 

We also have some rugs of our own designs, in dif- 





ferent lehgths at $1.00 per yard. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, N. Y. 











TO THE LOVERS OF 


WALT WHITMAN 


We have now ready a Roycroft edition of 
‘Che Song of Myself” 


ERE you will find the quintessence of 
Whitman, and if he had _ written 
nothing else, it would have been 

enough. Slowly and steadily Old Walt has 
been making head—he stands to-day enskyed. 
Strong men read him as never before. He is 
without whim, fear or prejudice. He rebukes 
our faint hearts & gives us courage. He is like 
unto the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. Whitman means much to the Roycrof- 


ters, and they have endeavored to give the 


Song of Myself a dress worthy of the Master. 


{| Printed on Dickinson Hand-Made, from new 
antique type, in two colors. Bound in limp 
leather, Two Dollars; One Hundred copies on 
Japan Vellum, ? Levant, Ten Dollars each. 


THE ROYCROFTERS {iy fo" 























The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 








Books by Elbert Hubbard 


A Message to Garcia and Thirteen Other Things, $2.00 
Being a book of Essays; 155 pages. 

Time and Chance, 2.50 
A Narrative Life of John Brown; 350 pages, in limp 
leather, silk lined. 

No Enemy But Himself, 1.26 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great, 2.00 
366 pages. 

Famous Women, 2.00 
429 pages. 

American Statesmen, 2.00 
436 pages. : 

Eminent Painters, 2.00 


497 pages. 

English Authors: Book I. 
Roycroft hand-made paper, hand-illumined, limp leath- 
er, silk lined, a very beautiful book (some folks think); 
14 


pages. 

English Authors: Book II. 

Companion to above book; 162 pages. 
Great Musicians: Book I. 

Companion to English Authors; 160 pages. 
Great Musicians: Book II. 

Companion to English Authors; 165 pages. 
Eminent Artists: Book I. 


160 pages. 
Eminent Artists: Book I. 


155 pages. 
Eminent Orators: Book I. , 
162 pages. 
Eminent Orators: Book IT. 
165 pages. 
Old John Burroughs, 
In boards, hand-illumined. 
Contemplations, 


40 essays & 500 “ orphic sayings.” Printed in two colors. 



























Some Pamphlets For Sale 


THE FOLLOWING LITTLE JOURNEYS BY 
ELBERT HUBBARD, IN BOOKLET FORM, 
WITH THE PORTRAIT OF EACH SUBJECT 


Madame Guyon 
Harriet Martineau 
Charlotte Bronte 
Elizabeth Fry 
George Washington 
Benjamin Franklin 
Alexander Hamilton 
John Hancock 
Samuel Adams 

John Quincy Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 
Daniel Webster 
Henry Clay 

John Jay 

William H. Seward 
Michael Angelo 
Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Meissonier 

Titian 

Anthony Van Dyck 
Jean Francois Millet 


THE PRICE IS TEN CENTS EACH OR ONE 
DOLLAR FOR TEN—AS LONG AS THEY LAST 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


Ary Scheffer 
Fortuny 
Joshua Reynolds 
Landseer 
Gustave Dore 
Chopin 
Mozart 
Mendeissohn 
Bach 

Liszt 
Beethoven 
Handel 
Verdi 
Schumann 
Brahms 
Corot 
Correggio 


- Bellini 


Cellini 
Abbey 
Whistler 
Pericles 
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NEW ENGLAND WATCHES 
Our watches for Summer wear are perfection. Light, thin model” 
styles for men. Dainty Brooch and belt watches for ladies. 
No late golf engagements if you wear a Golf watch. 

For SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Orrices: 37 - 39 Maiden Lane, New York. 131 to 187 Wabash AVG. ; 
Chicago. Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


CRANKADOM esas: 
“Itshould be in every home.” 4 
eet Hubbard says: “* The little book which you so kindly sent has come te 
and I am xf ood: it with pleasure and profit. You have cer % 
ae, up a lot of go % ;and I must congratulate you on your a 
into the heart of thin “ Crankadom” was written some years ago by 
woman too young to - what to do with it then. Now she  Lelieves it of * 
She beli: aa thes tas if thing we oe reaps aa 
pelieves only thing we are respo' fd thoughts. They 
are responsible for everything else. Paper cover, price 50c ‘aatvens” 


MAUD DAWES, BEAVER, WYOMIN 














ABSOLUTE PURITY) | IT IS HARD TO 


GET EVEN WIT 

THE MAN WHO: 
NEVER STOPS TO: 
REALIZE THATS 
i) SE" | YOU ARE MADS 


achti weneicsreer| | AT HIM. 











New York 
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